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The Fair Haid of Perth. 

WE are inclined to think this work will 
be estimated equal to any of the author’s 
former productions ; and this is no faint 
praise. With this recommendation, which 
such of our readers who have perused 
the work itself, will doubtless be disposed 
to substantiate ; we have attempted some- 
thing like an analysis or outline of the 
Chronicle of the Fair Maid of Perth. 
In some parts, this may appear brief, and 
at first sight unsatisfactory ; but the can- 
did reader, in comparing our abstract with 
the original, will make every allowance 
for the extreme difficulty of condensing 
into a few pages--three volumes of soul- 
stirring incidents such as those before ua 
contain ; and in the same considerate dis- 
position he will bear in mind, that one of 
the many points of excellence in the writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott is the well-arranged 
continuity of his narratives, embellished 
as they are with scores of master-touches, 
the choice of which not unfrequently 
places the humble compiler in what has 
been termed the embarras de richesses, 
and adds to the labour of abridgment. 

To say that ours is a perfect abstract 
of the Novel would be therefore more 
than we wish our readers to believe ; al- 
though our aim is what Swift considers 
that of abstracts, &c. viz. “ the same use 
with burning-glasses, to collect the dif- 
fused rays of wit and humonr in authors, 
and make them puint with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader’s imagination.” 

Beyond the above proviso for any lack 
of detail which either of our readers may 
imagine in this transcript, we shall only 
premise an enumerative view of the dra- 
matis persone, and then proceed to the 
narrative. 

Like the author’s other productions, the 
present is part historical, and part filled 
in from his fertile but accurate invention, 
—so nicely are history and fiction blended 
by his master-hand. One of the principal 
agents—the chief of the Clan Kay, Eachin, 
or Conachar—is, however, the child of ro- 
mance, and not the least interesting or 
attractive in the work. 

The heroine, the Fair Maid of Perth, 
is of the usual caste, which, to quote a 
critical phrase, is “‘ rather uninteresting.” 

Vor.. xt. 2A 


Simon Glover, her father; Oliver Proud. 
fute, the luckless bonnet-maker, one 
might imagine from the life ; as also Mrs. 
Proudfute, and a pair of old domestics. 
But the character of Henry Wynd, the 
Smith of Perth, takes higher ground, and 
has somewhat of the noble soul of ro- 
mance heroes. It is indeed a masterly 
embodiment. Among the historical por- 
traits, that of King Robert is admirably 
drawn, particularly during the latter half: 
of the first volume ; that of Rothsay, too, 
is of equal merit, especially in the scenes 
with Henbane Dwining, a leech, or pot- 
tingar, who is also powerfully painted. 
Of the same stamp with the latter are 
Ramorny, master of the horse to Rothsay, 
and Bonthron, a brutal assassin, who 
commits two murders, and is twice hung, 
the last time in company with Dwining, 
who had before restored him from the 
gibbet. The Duke of Albany, and Doug- 
las are well drawn craftsmen of feudal 
ambition. There is, too, Louise, a glee. 
woman, or minstrel, who is made to in- 
troduce some pleasing poetry, among 
which is 


The Hap of Poor Louise. 


AH, poor Louise! The live-long day 

She roams from cot to castle gay ; 

And still her voice and viol say, 

Ab, maids, beware the woodland way, 
Think on Louise! 


Ah, poor Louise! The sun was hich, 

It smirch'd ber cheek, it dimm’d her eye, 

The woodland walk was cool and nieh, 

Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 
To cheer Louise. 


Ah, poor Louise ! The savage bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair; 
The wolves molest not paths so fair— 
But better far had such been there 
For poor Louise. 


Ah, poor Louise! In woody wold 
She met a buntsman fair and boid; 
His baidrick was of silk and gold, 
And many a witching tale Le told 
To poor Louise. 


Ah, poor Louise! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mme; 
For peace of mind, that gift divine, 
And spotless innocence, were thine, 
Ah, poor Louise ! 


Ah. poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft ! 
1 know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift ; 
But misery is all that’s left 
To poor Louise. 
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Let poor Louise some succour have ! 

She will not long your bounty crave, 

Or tire the gay with warning stave— 

For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 

For poor Louise. 

We shall now endeavour to present our 
readers with a sketchy outline of * The 
Chronicle,” and occasionally to illustrate 
a few of its striking scenes with quotable 
extracts. These must necessarily be few; 
especially as we have preferred the most 
effective scene in the whole work, and 
that almost entire. The other extracts 
point at the most vivid turns of the nar- 
rative, although they will not impair the 
reader’s zest for the novel itself. 

The scene of the events is Perth; and 
accordingly the work opens with a brief but 
eloquent description of its natural beauties. 

* One of the most beautiful points of 
view which Britain, or perhaps the world, 
can afford, is, or rather we may say was, 
the prospect from a spot called the Wicks 
of Beglie, being a species of niche at 
which the traveller arrived, after a long 
stage from Kinross, through a waste and 
uninteresting country, and from which, 
as forming a pass over the surmmit of a 
ridgy eminence which he had gradually 
surmounted, he beheld, stretching be- 
neath him, the valley of the Tay, tra- 
versed by its ample and lordly stream ; 
the town of Perth, with its towers ; the 
hills of Moncrieff and Kinnoul faintly 
rising into picturesque rocks, partly cloth- 
el with woods ; the rich margin of the 
river, studded with elegant mansions ; 
and the distant view of the huge Gram- 
pian mountains, the northern screen of 
this exquisite landscape. But it is not 
in our power to communicate, or in his 
to receive, the exquisite charm which 
surprise gives to pleasure, when so splen- 
did a view arises when least expected or 
hoped for, and which Crystal Croftangry 
experienced when he beheld, for the first 
time, the matchless scene. 

* Childish wonder, indeed, was an ingre- 
dient in my delight, for I was not above 
fifteen years old; and as this had been 
the first excursion which I was permitted 
to make on a pony of my own, I also ex- 
perienced the glow ot independence, 
mingled with that degree of anxiety 
which the most conceited boy feels when 
he is first abandoned to his own undirect- 
ed counsels. I recollect pulling up the 
reins without meaning to do so, and gaz- 
ing on the scene before me as if I had 
been afraid it would shift like those in a 
theatre before I could distinctly observe 
its different parts, or convince myself that 
what I saw was real. Since that hour, 
and the period is now more than fifty 
years past, the recollection of that inimi- 
table landscape has possessed the strongest 


influence over my mind, and retained its 
place as a memorable thing, when much 
that was influential on my own fortunes 
has fled from my recollection. It is 
therefore natural, that, whilst deliberat- 
ing on what might be brought forward 
for the amusement of the public, I should 
pitch upon some narrative connected with 
the splendid scenery which made so much 
impression on my youthful imagination, 
and which may perhaps have that effect 
in setting off the imperfections of the 
composition, which ladies suppose a fine 
set of china to possess in heightening the 
flavour of indifferent tea.” 

The period is towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, ‘* when the Scottish 
sceptre was swayed by the gentle but 
feeble hand of John, who reigned under 
the title of Robert the Third.” 

On St. Valentine’s Eve the king is 
holding his court in the Dominican con- 
vent at Perth; when we are introduced 
to a group of the citizens, among whom 
is Simon Glover and Catharine, or Katie 
Glover, his daughter, ** the most beauti- 
ful young woman of the city or its vici- 
nity,” renowned as the fair maid of 
Perth ; and who is the ** reigning beauty” 
of all hearts, from the court, to Henry 
Wynd, or Smith, the armourer ; and Co- 
nachar, a Highland youth, apprentice 
tu Simon Glover, who proves to be the 
only son of the head of a powerful clan— 
Kay. During the Valentine revels, the 
Glover’s daughter is the toasted queen, 
and an attempt is made to carry her off 
at midnight by Rothsay, aided by Ra- 
morny and other courtiers, who are de- 
feated by the brave Smith, who is the 
Valentine of Katie, and who, in the affray, 
chops off the hand of Ramorny. By this 
event we are introduced to Henbane Dwi. 
ning, an apothecary, and a scene of suf. 
fering is detailed in the early part of the 
second volume with every impress of a 
master hand. 

In a subsequent revel on Shrove Tues- 
day, or Faster’s E’en, Oliver Proudfute, 
an imitator and admirer of the Smith, is 
mistaken for his prototype, and assassi- 
nated by Bonthron, in revenge for Ra- 
morny’s wound. The body is found on 
the morning of Ash Wednesday, and a 
vague report that Henry Smith has been 
murdered brings Catharine to an interest. 
ing scene with Henrysof which we quote 
a portion: * Without knowing what she 
sought, except the general desire to know 
the worst of the dreadful report, she hur- 
ried forward to the very spot, which of all 
others her feelings of the preceding day 
would haye induced her to avoid.” * * 
‘* At length, without any distinct idea of 
her own purpose, she stood before her 
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lover’s door, and knocked for admittance. 
The silence which succeeded the echoing 
of her hasty summons increased the alarm, 
which had induced her to take this despe- 
rate measure. ‘* Open, open, Henry!” 
she cried. ‘ Open, if you yet live !— 
Open, if you would not find Catharine 
Glover dead upon your threshold. As 
she cried thus franticly, to ears which she 
was taught to believe were stopped by 
death, the lover she invcked opened the 
door in person, just in time to prevent her 
sinking on the ground. The extremity 
of his ecstatic joy upon an occasion so 
unexpected, was qualified only by the 
wonder which forbade him to believe it 
real, and by his alarm at the closed eyes, 
half-opened and blanched lips, total ab- 
sence of complexion, and apparently total 
cessation of breathing. * * * He carried 
his lovely burden, as light as a feather, 
yet more precious than the same quan- 
tity of purest gold into a small bed- 
chamber, which had been his mother’s, 
and, by the aid of Shoolbred, his house- 
keeper, contrived to restore the maiden. 
In the meantime, the citizens of Perth 
are at the door, summoning Henry to join 
them in quest of the murderer; and 
Simon Glover arrives, having previously 
attended the inquest on the body of 
Proudfute. He ascends to the bed-room. 
“TI crave your pardon, good neigh- 
bour,” he opened the door, and cntered 
the apartment, where a singular and un- 
expected sight awaited him. At the 
sound of his voice, May Catharine expe- 
rienced a revival much speedier than 
Dame Shoolbred’s restoratives had been 
able to produce ; and the paleness of her 
complexion changed into adeep glow of 
the most lovely red. She pushed her lover 
from her with both her hands, which, un- 
til this minute, her want of conscious- 
ness, or her affection, awakened by the 
events of the morning, had well nigh 
abandoned to his caresses. Henry Smith, 
bashful as we know him, stumbled as he 
rose up; and none of the party were 


without a share of confusion, excepting - 


Dame Shoolbred, who was glad to make 
some pretext to turn her back to the 
others, in order that she might enjoy 
a laugh at their expense, which she felt 
herself utterly unable to restrain, and in 
which the Glover, whose surprise, though 
great, was of short duration, and of a 
joyful character, sincerely joined. 

“ Now, by good St. John,” he said, 
“ T thought I had seen a sight this morn- 
ing that would cure me of laughter, at 
least till Lent was over; but this would 
make me curl my cheek, if I were dying. 
Why, here stands honest Henry Smith, 
who was lamented as dead, and toll’d out 

2A2 


for from every steeple in town, alive, mer- 
ty, and, as it seems from his 1uddy com- 
plexion, as like to live as any man in 
Perth. And here is my precious daugh- 
ter, that yesterday would speak of nothing 
but the wickedness of the wights that 
haunt profane sports, and protect glee. 
maidens—Ay, she who set St. Valentine 
and St. Cupid both at defiance,—here she 
is, turned a glee-maiden herself, for what 
Ican see! ‘Truly, I am glad to see that 
you, my good Dame Shoolbred, who give 
way to no disorder, have been of this lov- 
ing party.” 

** You do me wrong, my dearest fa- 
ther,” said Catharine, as if about to weep. 
“* T came here with far different expecta- 
tions than you suppose. I only came be- 
cause— -because—” 

*¢ Because you expected to find a dead 
lover,” said her father, ** and you have 
found a living one, who can receive the 
tokens of your regard, and return them. 
Now, were it not asin, I could find in 
my heart to thank Heaven, that thou hast 
been surprised at last into owning thyself 
a@ woman—Simon Glover is not worthy to 
have an absolute saint for his daughter.— 
Nay, look not so piteously, nor expect 
condolence tram me! Only I will try not 
to look merry, if you will be pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to be tears 
of joy.” 

“ If T were to die for such a confes- 
sion,” said poor Catharine, ‘¢ I could not 
tell what tocall them. Only believe, dear 
father, and let Henry believe, that I would 
never have come hither, unless—unless—” 

“ Unless you had thought that Henry 
could not come to you,” said her father. 
** And now, shake hands in peace and 
concord, and agree as Valentines should.” 

Ramorny and his associates are in the 
meantime suspected of Proudfute’s mur- 
der ; the former is cleared by the testi- 
mony of the prince; but the latter are 
put to the ordeal of dier-right, the cere- 
mony of which is to attest innocency by 
oath in the church, where the corpse is 
placed on the altar. 

*¢ The scene presented that effect of im- 
posing solemnity, which the rites of the 
Catholic church are so well qualified to 
produce. The eastern window, richly 
and variously painted, streamed down a 
torrent of chequered light upon the high 
altar. On the bier placed before it were 
stretched the mortal remains of the mur- 
dered man, his arms folded on his breast, 
and his palms joined together, with the 
fingers pointed upwards, as if the sense- 
less clay was itself appealing to Heaven 
for vengeance against those who had vio- 
lently divorced the immortal spirit from 
its mangled tenement. 
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‘Close to the bier was placed the throne, 
which supported Robert of Scotland, and 
his brother Albany. The prince sat upon 
a lower stool, beside his father; an ar- 
rangement which occasioned some obser- 
vation, as Albany’s seat being little dis- 
tinguished from that of the king, the 
heir-apparent, though of full age, seemed 
to be degraded beneath his uncle in the 
sight of the assembled people of Perth. 
The bier was so placed, as to leave the 
view of the body it sustained open to the 
greater part of the multitude assembled 
in the church. 

At the head of the bier stood the 
Knight of Kinfauns, the challenger, and 
at the foot the young Earl of Crawford, 
as representing the defendant. The evi- 
dence of the Duke of Rothsay in expur- 
om as it was termed, of Sir John 

amorny, had exempted him from the 
Necessity of attendance as a party sub- 
jected to the ordeal; and his illness served 
as a reason for his remaining at home. 
His household, including those who, 
though immediately in waiting upon Sir 
John, were accounted the prince's domes- 
tics, and had not yet received their dis- 
missal, amounted to eight or ten persons, 
most of them esteemed men of profligate 
habits, and who might therefore be 
deemed capable, in the riot of a festival 
evening, of committing the slaughter of 
the bonnet-maker. They were drawn up 
in a row on the left side of the church, 
and wore a species of white cassock, re- 
sembling the dress of a penitentiary. All 
eyes being bent on them, several of this 
band seemed so much disconcerted, as to 
excite among the spectators strong pre- 
possessions of their guilt. The real mur- 
derer had a countenance incapable of be- 
traying him,—a suJlen, dark look, which 
neither the feast nor wine-cup could en- 
liven, and which the peril of discovery 
and death could not render dejected. We 
have already noticed the posture of the 
dead body. The face was bare, as were 
the breast and arms. The rest of the 
corpse was shrouded in a winding-sheet 
of the finest linen, so that, if blood 
should flow from any place which was 
covered, it could not fail to be instantly 
manifest. High mass having been per- 
formed, followed by a solemn invocation 
to the Deity, that he would be pleased to 
protect the innocent, and make known 
the guilty, Eviot, Sir John Ramorny’s 
page, was summoned to undergo the 
ordeal. He advanced with an ill-assured 
step. Perhaps he thought his internal 
consciousness that Bonthron must have 
been the assassin, might be sufficient to 
implicate him in the murder, though he 
was not directly acvessary to it. He 


paused before the bier; and his voice fal- 
tered, as he swore by all that was created 
in seven days and seven nights, by hea. 
ven, by hell, by his part of paradise, 
and by the God and author of all, that 
he was free and sackless of the bloody 
deed done upon the corpse before which 
he stood, and on whose breast he made 
the sign of the cross, in evidence of the 
appeal. No consequences ensued. The 
body remained stiff as before ; the curdled 
wounds gave no sign of blood. The ci- 
tizens looked on each other with faces of 
blank disappointment. They had per- 
suaded themselves of Eviot’s guilt; and 
their suspicions had been confirmed by 
his irresolute manner. Their surprise at 
his escape was therefore extreme. The 
other followers of Ramorny took heart, 
and advanced to take the oath, with a 
boldness which increased, as one by one 
they performed the ordeal, and were de- 
clared, by the voice of the judges, free 
and innocent of every -suspicion attach- 
ing to them on account of the death of 
Oliver Proudfute. But there was one ine 
dividual, who did not partake that in- 
creasing confidence. The name of ‘* Bon- 
thron—Bonthron !’? sounded three times 
through the aisles of the church ; but he 
who owned it acknowledged the call no 
otherwise than by a sort of shuffling mo- 
tion with his feet, as if he had been 
suddenly affected with a fit of the palsy. 
“Speak, dog,” whispered Eviot, ** or 
prepare for a dog’s death!” But the 
murderer’s brain was so much disturbed 
by the sight before him, that the judges, 
beholding his deportment, doubted whe- 
ther to ordain him to be dragged before 
the bier, or to pronounce judgment in 
default ; and it was not, until he was 
asked for the last time, whether he would 
submit to the ordeal, that he answered, 
with his usual brevity,—*¢ I will not ;~ 
what do I know what juggling tricks may 
be practised to take a poor man’s life ?— 
I offer the combat to any man who says I 
harmed that dead body.” And, accord- 
ing to usual form, he threw his glove 
upon the floor of the church.” 

Bonthron is opposed by Smith, and 
defeated. He confesses the murder, but 
having been bribed by Ramorny and 
Dwining, he accuses the Duke of Rothsay 
as his employer. Bonthron is executed, 
but saved from the gallows by the devices 
of the mediciner. Rdthsay retires for a 
time from the court ; feuds arise; a re- 
forming monk who had converted Catha- 
rine, and even influenced her father, flies 
to the Highlands, whither also Simon 
Glover retreats to avoid a charge of he- 
resy ; the former, it should be noticed, 
under the protection ef Conachar, by the 
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secret interference of Catharine. —'The 
interest of the narrative now (at the com- 
mencement of the third volume, ) thickens 
apace, of which the parting of Catharine 
and her father is an early specimen. By 
this means also we enjoy the description 
of some scenes of highly-wrought charac- 
teristic interest, in the journey of Glover, 
a splendid sketch of Loch Tay, and above 
all, the narrative of the funeral of a chief, 
(the father of Conachar, who is ac- 
cordingly installed as his successor,) 
which in spirit, yields to no portion of 
the volume. The course of the narrative, 
however, requires that we should pass 
over this beautiful portion of the work, 
and hasten to one of its principal events, 
viz. the first meeting of Eachin, or Cona- 
char, the ci-devant apprentice to the Glo- 
ver, the old man having been present at 
the funeral and banquet. Here the chief- 
tain is refused the hand of Catharine, 
who, he is informed, has been placed 
under the protection of the Duchess of 
Rothsay ; and in his narrative he dis- 
closes the following :— 

* Look, my father—the light which I 
bear grows short and pale, a few minutes 
will extinguish it—but before it expires, 
the hideous tale will be told. Father, I 
am—a CowaRD !———[t is said at last, 
and the secret of my disgrace is in keep- 
ing of another !—The young man sunk 
back in a species of syncope, produced by 
the agony of his mind as he made the 
fatal communication. ‘The Glover, moved 
as well by fear as by compassion, applied 
himself to recall him to life, and succeeded 
in doing so, but not in restoring him to 
composure. He hid his face with his 
hands, and his tears flowed plentifully 
and bitterly.—** For Our Lady’s sake, be 
com d,” said the old man, * and recall 
the vile word! I know you better than 
yourself—you are No coward, but only 
too young and inexperienced, ay, and 
somewhat too quick of fancy, to have the 
steady valour of a bearded man. I would 
hear no other man say that of you, Co- 
nachar, without giving him the lie—You 
are no coward—I have seen high sparks 
of spirit fly from you even onslight enough 
provocation.”—“* High sparks of pride 
and passion !” said the unfortunate youth, 
* but when saw you them supported by 
the resolution that should have backed 
them ? the sparks you speak of fell on 
my dastardly heart as on a piece of ice 
which could catch fire from nothing—if 
my offended pride urged me to strike, my 
weakness of mind prompted me the next 
moment to fly.” ——** Want of habit,” said 
Simon ; “ it is by clambering over walls 
that youths learn to scale precipices. 
Begin with slight feuds—exercise daily 
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the arms of your country in tourney with 
your followers.”—** And what leisure is 
there for this?” exclaimed the young 
chief, starting as if something horrid had 
occurred to his imagination. ‘ How 
many days are there betwixt this hour 
and Palm Sunday, [the day destined for 
the contest of two clans,] and what is to 
chance then? A list enclosed, from which 
no man can stir, more than the poor bear 
who is chained to his stake. Sixty living 
men, the best and fiercest, (one alone ex- 
cepted!) which Albyn can send down 
from her mountains, ali athirst for each 
other’s blood, while a king and his nobles, 
and shouting thousands besides, attend, 
as at a theatre, to encourage their de- 
moniac fury! Blows clang, and blood 
flows, thicker, faster, redder—they rush 
on each other like madmen—they tear 
each other like wild beasts—the wounded 
are trodden to death amid the feet of their 
companions! Blood ebbs, arms become 
weak—but there must be no parley, no 
truce, no interruption, while any of the 
maimed wretches remain alive! Here is 
no crouching behind battlements, no fight- 
ing with missile weapons—all is hand to 
hand, till hands can no longer be raised 
to inaintain the ghastly conflict. Ifsuch 
a field is so horrible in idea, what think 
you it will be in reality ?”»—The Glover 
remained silent.—‘1 say again, what 
think you ?” —* [ can only pity you, 
Conachar,” said Simon. * It is hard to 
be the descendant of a lofty line—the son 
of a noble father—the leader by birth of 
a gallant array—and yet to want, or think 
you want, (for still 1 trust the fault lies 
much in a quick fancy, that over-esti- 
mates danger, ) to want that dogged quality, 
which is possessed by every game-cock 
that is worth a handful of corn, every 
hound that is worth a mess of offal. But 
how chanced it, that with such a con- 
sciousness of inability to fight in this 
battle, you proffered even now to share 
your chiefdom with my daughter ? Your 
power must depend on your fighting this 
combat, and in that Catharine cannot 
help you."—“ You mistake, old man,” 
replied Eachin; ‘* were Catharine to look 
kindly on the earnest love I bear her, it 
would carry me against the front of the 
enemies with the mettle of a war-horse. 
Overwhelming as my sense of weakness 
is, the feeling that Catharine looked on 
would give me strength. Say yet—oh, 
say yet—she shall be mine if we gain the 
combat, and not the Gow Crom himself, 
whose heart is of a piece with his anvil, 
ever went to battle so light as I shall do! 
One strong passion is conquered by an- 
other.” —** This is folly, Conachar.. Can- 
not the recollections of your interest, your 
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honour, your kindred, do as much to stir 
your courage, as the thoughts of a brent- 
browed lass? Fie upon you, man !”— 
You tell me but what I have told my- 
self—but it is in vain,” replied Eachin, 
with a sigh. “It is only whilst the 
timid stag is paired with the doe, that he 
is desperate and dangerous. Be it from 
constitution—be it, as our Highland cail- 
liachs will say, from the milk of the white 
doe—be it from my peaceful education, 
and the experience of your strict restraint 
—be it, as you think, from an over-heated 
fancy, which paints danger yet more dan- 
gerous and ghastly than it is in reality, I 
cannot tell. But { know my failing, and 
—yes, it must be said !—so sorely dread 
that I cannot conquer it, that, could I 
have your consent to my wishes on such 
terms, I would even here make a pause, 
renounce the rank I have assumed, and 
retire into humble life.”—*‘* What, turn 
glover at last, Conachar ?” said Simon ; 
“this beats the legend of St. Crispin. 
Nay, nay, your hand was not framed for 
that; you shall spoil me no more doe- 
skins.”°—“* Jest not,” said Kachin; “ I 
am serious. If I cannot labour, I will 
bring wealth enough to live without it. 
They will proclaim me recreant with horn 
and war-pipe—Let them do so—Catha- 
rine will love me the better that 1 have 
preferred the paths of peace to those of 
bloodshed, and Father Clement shall 
teach us to pity and forgive the world, 
which will load us with reproaches that 
would not. I shall be the happiest of 
men—Catharine will enjoy all that un- 
bounded affection can confer upon her, 


and will be freed trom apprehension of : 


the sights and sounds of horror, which 
your ill-assorted -match would have pre- 
pared for her; and you, Father Glover, 
shall occupy your chimney-corner, the 
happiest and most honoured man that 
ever’’———** Hold, Eachin—lI pr’ythee, 
hold,” said the Glover ; the fir light, with 
which this discourse must terminate, burns 
very low, and I would speak a word in my 
turn, and plain dealing is best. Though 
it may vex, or perhaps enrage you, let 
me end these visions by saying at once 
Catharine can never be yours. A glove 
is the emblem of faith, and a man of my 
ctaft should therefore less than any other 
break his own. Catharine’s hand is pro- 
mised— promised toa man whom you may 
hate, but whom you must honour—to 
Henry the Armourer. The match is fit- 
ting by degree, agreeable to their mutual 
wishes, and I have given my promise. 
It is best to be plain at once—resent my 
refusal as you will—I am wholly in your 
power—But nothing shall make me break 
my werd.”—The Glover spoke thus de- 


cidedly, because he was aware from ex- 
perience that the very irritable disposition 
of his former apprentice yielded in most 
cases to stern and decided resolution. 
Yet recollecting where he was, it was with 
some feelings of fear that he saw the dying 
flame leap up, and spread a flash of light 
on the visage of Kachin, which seemed 
pale as the grave, while his eye rolled 
like that of a maniac in his fever fit. 
The light instantly sunk down and died, 
and Simon felt a momentary terror, lest 
he should have to dispute for his life with 
the youth, whom he knew to be capable 
of violent actions when Lighly excited, 
however short a period his nature could 
support the measures which his passion 
commenced. He was relieved by the 
voice of Eachin, who muttered in a hoarse 
and altered tone, ** Let what we have 
spoken this night rest in silence for ever 
—-If thou bring’st it to light, thou wert 
better dig thine own grave.””»— Thus 
speaking, the door of the hut opened, ad- 
mitting a gleam of moonshine. The 
form of the retiring chief crossed it for an 
instant, the hurdle door was then closed, 
and the hut left in darkness.” 

The sufferings of the chieftain during 
this narration, from a consciousness of his 
own weakness, when compared with his 
formidable rival the Smith, are indeed 
finely conceived and expressed. Eachin 
subsequently confesses his failing to Tor- 
quil his foster-father, who entertained for 
him ‘even a double portion of that pas- 
sionate fondness which always attends 
that connexion in the Highlands ;” but 
which in this instance took a different 
turn by strengthening the chieftain against 
the day of battle. 

Returning to the characters whem we 
left at Perth, on the departure of Glover 
and his daughter, we find that Ramoray 
persuades Rothsay to quit the city, and fly 
with his followers to Falkland, whither Ca- 
tharine is seduced, under the pretence of 
safety from persecution for heretical opin- 
ions, within the protection of the Duchess of 
Rothsay, who, however, has left the place. 
On his way thither the prince meets 
Louise, a glee woman, whom he had pre- 
viously noticed about his father’s court, 
and conveys her also to Falkland. Here 
his licentiousness again bursts forth in a 
libertine attack upon Catharine, by whom 
he is virtuously repelled. Towards the 
close of the struggle—‘* Once more, my 
lord,” resumed Catharine, “ keep these 
favours for those by whom they are 
prized ; or rather reserve your time and 
your health for other and nobler pursuits, 
for the defence of your country and the 
happiness of your subjects. Alas, my 
lord ! how willingly would an exulting 
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people receive you for their chief !—How 

ly would they close around you, did 
you show desire to head them against the 
oppreasion of the mighty, the violence of 
the lawless, the seduction of the vicious, 
and the tyranny of the hypocrite !” The 
Duke of Rothsay, whose virtuous feelings 
were as casily excited as they were evan- 
escent, was affected by the enthusiasm 
with which she spoke. ‘‘ Forgive me if 
I have alarmed you, maiden,” he said ; 
“thou art too noble-minded to be the 
toy of passing pleasure, for which my 
mistake destined thee ; and I, even were 
thy birth worthy of thy noble spirit and 
transcendent beauty, have no heart to 
give thee; for by the homage of the 
heart only should such as thou be wooed. 
But my hopes have been blighted, Ca- 
tharine—the only woman I ever loved 
has been torn from me in the very wan- 
tonness of policy, and a wife imposed on 
me whom I must ever detest, even had 
she the loveliness and softness which 
alone can render a woman amiable in my 
eyes. My health is fading even in early 
youth ; and all that is left for me is to 
snatch such flowers as the short passage 
from life to the grave will now present. 
Took at my hectic cheek—feel, if you 
will, my intermitting pulse; and pity 
me, and excuse me, if 1, whose rights as 
a prince and as a man have been trampled 
upon and usurped, feel occasional indif- 
ference towards the rights of others, and 
indulge a selfish desire to gratify the 
wish of the passing moment.” ** Oh, 
my lord!” exclaimed Catharine, with 
the enthusiasm which belonged to her 
character—‘ I will call yon my dear 
lord,—for dear must the heir of Bruce be 
to every child of Scotland,—let me not, 
I pray, hear you speak thus! Your 
glorious ancestor endured exile, persecu- 
tion, the night of famine, and the day of 
unequal combat, to free his country,—do 
you practise the like self-denial to free 
yourself. Tear yourself from those who 
find their own way to greatness smoothed 
by feeding your follies. Distrust yon dark 
Ramorny !—you know it not, 1 am sure 
—you could not know; but the wretch 
who could urge the daughter to courses 
of shame by threatening the life of the 
aged father, is capable of all that is vile 
—all that is treacherous!” ‘+ Did Ra- 
morny do this ?” said the prince. ‘* He 
did indeed, my lord, and he dares not 
deny it.” 

Rothsay now falls sick, and by Ra- 
morny and his wretch Bonthron, during 
a fit of lethargy, is conveyed to a dungeon 
in Falkland castle, where he is almest 
starved ; he is succoured by Catharine, 
but at length assassinated by his blood- 
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thirsty persecutors. The glee-woman now 
escapes from the castle, and bruits about 
the murder of Rothsay; Douglas, is dis- 
patched thither by the king, Falkland is 
taken, and Ramorny, Dwining, and Bon- 
thron, are executed. During the inves- 
tigation of the murder, the dying hand of 
Rothsay was found to be clenched upon 
a lock of hair, resembling, in colour and 
texture, the coal-black bristles of Bon- 
thron. ‘‘ Thus, though famine had begun 
the work, it would seem that Rothsay's 
death had been finally accomplished by 
violence.” The execution of the murder- 
ous trio on the battlements of the castle 
is indeed a frightful picture. : 

It should here be observed, that previ. 
ous to Simon Glover and his daughter 
quitting Perth, Henry Smith was not ap- 
ptized of their intention. Sir Patrick 
Charteris, the provost, had indeed pro- 
mised to communicate their flight to the 
lover, but he was prevented from doing 
so until a few days previous to Palm- 
Sunday, the day appointed for the com- 
bat of the clans. ‘The Provost then in- 
formed Smith of the flight of Catharine 
to her father in the Highlands, of the 
elevation of Eachin, or Conachar, as the 
chief of Clean Quhele, and of the proba- 
ble marriage of the chieftain with Catha- 
tine. 

We must now pass on to the “ soul- 
stirring scene,” to which we have alluded 
in the Mirror published with this Sup- 
plement, viz. The Contest of the Clans 
Quhele and Chattan, in presence of the 
king, at the Inch of Perth. Each clan 
had thirty chosen men; but on their ar- 
rival at the Inch, one of the Clan Chat- 
tan is missing, which turns out to be a mae 
neuvre of Eachin, that he might avoid 
the battle. The chief of the Clan Chat- 
tan then offers a prize for a champion to 
supply the vacancy.— 

*¢ The heralds had made their progress, 
moving half way round the lists, stop- 
ping from time to time, to make procla- 
mation as they had been directed, without 
the least apparent disposition on the part 
of any one to accept of the proffered en- 
listment. Some sneered at the poverty 
of the Highlanders, who set so mean a 
price upon such a desperate service. 
Others affected resentment, that they 
should esteem the blood of citizens so 
lightly. None showed the slightest in- 
tention to undertake the task proposed, 
until the sound of the proclamation reach- 
ed Henry of the Wynd, as he stood with- 
out the barrier, speaking from time to 
time with Bailie Craigdallie, or rather 
listening vaguely to what the magistrate 
was ap him. 

«Ha! what proclaim they:?” he cried out. 
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‘© A liberal offer on the part of Mac 
Gillie Chattanach,” said the Host of the 
Griffin, “ who proposes a gold crown to 
any one who will turn wild cat for the 
day, and be killed a little in his service. 
That’s all.” ; 

‘* How !”? exclaimed the Smith, ea- 
gerly, *¢do they make a proclamation 
or a man to fight against the Clan 
Quhele.” 

“ Ay, marry do they,” said Griffin ; 
“ but I think they will find no such fools 
in Perth.” 

He had hardly said the word, when 
he beheld the Smith clear the barriers at 
a single bound, and alight in the lists, 
saying, ‘* Here am I, Sir Herald, Hen 
of the Wynd, willing to do battle wi 
the Clan Quhele. 

A cry of admiration ran through the 
multitude, while the grave burghers, not 
being able to conceive the slightest rea- 
son for Henry’s behaviour, concluded that 
his head must be absolutely turned with 
the love of fighting. The Provost was 
especially shocked. 

* Thou art mad,” he said, “* Henry ! 
Thou hast neither two-handed sword nor 
shirt of mail.” 

* Truly, no,” said Henry, “ for I 
parted with a mail-shirt, which I had 
made for myself, to yonder gay chief of 
the Clan Quhele, who will soon find on 
his shoulders with what sort of blows I 
clink my rivets! As for two-handed 
sword, why this boy’s brand will serve 
my turn till I can master a heavier one.” 

*% This must not be,” said Errol. 
‘© Hark thee, armourer, by Saint Mary, 
thou shalt have my Milan hauberk and 
good Spanish sword.” ; 

*] thank your noble earlship, Sir 
Gilbert Hay ; but the yoke with which 
— brave ancestor turned the battle at 

mearty, would serve my turn well 
enough. I am little used to sword or 
harness that I have not wrought myself, 
because I do rot well know what blows 
the one will bear out without being 
cracked, or the other lay on without snap- 

ing.” 

“The cry had in the meanwhile run 
through the multitude, and passed into 
the town, that the dauntless Smith was 
about to fight without armour, when, 
just as the fated hour was approaching, 
the shrill voice of a female was heard 
screaming for passage through the crowd. 
The multitude gave place to her impor- 
tunity, and she advanced, breathless with 
haste, under the burden of a mail hau- 
berk and a large two-handed sword. The 
widow of Oliver Proudfute was soon re- 
cognised, and the arms which she bore 
were those of the Smith himself, which, 


occupied by her husband on the fatal 
evening when he was murdered, had been 
naturally conveyed to his with the dead 
body, and were now, by the exertions of 
his grateful widow, brought to the lists 
at a moment when such proved weapons 
were of the last consequence to their 
owner. Henry joyfully received the well- 
known arms, and the widow with tremb- 
ling haste assisted in putting them on, 
and then took leave of him saying, “* God 
for the orphans’ champion, and ill luck 
to all who come before him.” 

“ Confident at feeling himself in his 
well-proved armour. Henry shook him- 
self as if to settle the steel shirt around 
him, and, unsheathing the two-handed 
sword, made it flourish over his head, 
cutting the air through which it whistled 
in the form of the figure eight, with an 
ease and sleight of hand, that proved 
how powerfully and skilfully he could 
wield the ponderous weapon. The cham- 
pions were now ordered to march in their 
turns around the lists, crossing so as to 
avoid meeting each other, and making 
obeisance as they passed the Golden Ar- 
bour where the king was seated. 

* While this course was performing, 
most of the spectators were again curiously 
comparing the stature, limbs, and sinews of 
the two parties, and endeavouring to form a 
corjecture as to the probable issue of the 
combat. The feud of a hundred years, 
with all its acts of aggression and retalia- 
tion, was concentrated in the bosom of 
each combatant. Their countenances 
seemed fiercely writhen into the wildest 
expression of pride, hate, and a despe- 
rate purpose of fighting to the very last. 

“ The spectators murmured a joyful 
applause, in high-wrought expectation of 
the bloody game. Wagers were offered 
and accepted both on the general issue of 
the conflict, and on the feats of particular 
champions. The clear, frank, and elated 
look of Henry Smith, rendered him a 
general favourite among the spectators, 
and odds, to use the modern expression, 
were taken, that he would kill three of 
his opponents before he himself fell. 
Scarcely was the Smith equipped for 
the combat, when the commands of 
the chiefs ordered the champions into 
their places ;and at the same moment 
Henry heard the voice of Simon Glover 
issuing from the crowd, who were now 
silent with expectation, ahd calling on 
him, “ Harry Smith, Harry Smith, what 
madness hath possessed thee ?” 

“ Ay, he wishes te save his hopeful 
son-in-law, that is, or is to be, from the 
Smith’s handling,”’ was Henry's first 
thought—his second, was to turn and 
speak with him—and his third, that he 
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could on no pretext desert the band which 
he had joined, or even seem desirous to 
delay the fight consistently with honour. 

* He turned himself, therefore, to the 
business of the hour. Both parties were 
disposed by the respective chiefs in three 
lines, each containing ten men. They 
were arranged with such intervals between 
each individual, as offered him scope to 
wield his sword, the blade of which was 
five feet long, not including the handle. 
The second and third lines were to come 
up as reserves, in case the first experienced 
disaster. On the right of the array of 
Clan Quhele, the Chief, Eachin Maclan, 
placed himself in the second line betwixt 
two of his foster-brothers. Four of them 
occupied the right of the first line, whilst 
the father and two others protected the 
rear of the beloved chieftain. Torquil, 
in particular, kept close behind, for the 
purpose of covering him. Thus Eachin 
stood in the centre of nine of the strongest 
men of his band, having four special de- 
fenders in front, one on each hand and 
three in his rear. 

“ The line of the Clan Chattan was ar- 
ranged in precisely the same order, only 
that the chief occupied the centre of the 
middle rank, instead of being on the ex- 
treme right. This induced Henry Smith, 
who saw in the opposing band only one 
enemy, and that was the ee Eachin, 
to propose placing himself on the left of 
the front rank of the Clan Chattan. But 
the leader disapproved of this arrange- 
ment ; and having reminded Henry that 
he owed him obedience, as having taken 
wages at his hand, he commanded him to 
occupy the space in the third line, imme- 
diately behind himself, a post of honour, 
certainly, which Henry could not decline, 
though he accepted of it with reluctance. 

‘ When the clans were thus drawn up 
Opposed to each other, they intimated 
their feudal animosity, and their eager- 
ness to engage, by wild scream, which, 
uttered by the Clan Quhele, was answered 
and echoed back by the Clan Chattan, 
the whole at the same time shaking their 
swords, and menacing each other, as if 
they meant to conquer the imagination of 
their opponents ere they mingled in the 
actual strife. 

‘ At this trying moment, Torquil, who 
had never feared for himself, was agitated 
with alarm on the part of his Dault, yet 
consoled by observing that he kept a de- 
termined posture ; and that the few words 
which he spoke to his clan were delivered 
boldly, and well calculated to animate 
them to combat, as expressing his resolu- 
tion to partake their fate in death or vic- 
tory. But there was no time for further 
observation. The trumpets of the king 
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sounded a charge, the bagpipes blew up 
their screaming and maddening notes, and 
the combatants starting forward in regular 
order, and increasing their pace till they 
came to a smart run, met together in the 
centre of the ground, as a furious torrent 
encounters an advancing tide. 

‘¢ For an instant or two the front lines, 
hewing at each other with their long 
swords, seemed engaged in a succession 
of single combats; but the second and 
third ranks soon came up on either side, 
actuated alike by the eagerness of hatred 
and the thirst of | honour, pressed through 
the intervals, and rendered the scene a 
tumultuous chaos, over which the huge 
swords rose and sunk, some still glitter- 
ing, others streaming with blood, ap- 
pearing, from the wild rapidity with 
which they were swayed, rather to be put 
in motion by some complicated machi- 
nery, than to be wielded by human hands. 
Some of the combatants, too much crowd. 
ed together to use those long weapons, 
had already betaken themselves to their 
poniards, and endeavoured to get within 
the sword-sweep of those opposed to 
them. In the meantime, blood flowed 
fast, and the groans of those who fell be- 
gan to mingle with the cries of those who 
fought; for, according to the manner of 
the Highlanders at all times, they could 
hardly be said to shout, but to yell. 
Those of the spectators, whose eyes were 
best accustomed to such scenes of blood 
and confusion, could nevertheless discover 
no advantage yet acquired by either party. 
The conflict swayed, indeed, at different 
intervals forwards or backwards, but it 
was only in momentary superiority, which 
the party who acquired it almost instantly 
lost by a corresponding exertion on the 
other side. The wild notes of the pipers 
were still heard above the tumult, and 
stimulated to farther exertions the fury of 
the combatants. 

‘¢ At once, however, and as if by mu- 
tual agreement, the instruments sounded 
a retreat; it was expressed in wailing 
notes, which seemed to imply a dirge for 
the fallen. The two parties disengaged 
themselves from each other, to take 
breath for a few minutes. The eyes of 
the spectators greedily surveyed the shat- 
tered array of the combatants as the 
drew off from the contest, but found it 
still impossible to decide which had sus- 
tained the greater loss. It seemed as if 
the Clan Chattan had lost rather fewer 
men than their antagonists; but in com- 
pensation, the bloody plaids and shirts 
of their party (for several on both sides 
had thrown their mantles away) showed 
more wounded men than the Clan Quhele. 
About twenty on both sides lay on the 
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field dead or dying; and arms and legs 
lopped off, heads cleft to the chine, 
slashes deep through the shoulder into 
the breast, showed at once the fury of the 
combat, the ghastly character of the wea- 
pons used, and the fatal strength of the 
arms which wielded them. ‘The chief of 
the Clan Chattan had behaved himself 
with the most determined courage, and 
was slightly wounded. Eachin also had 
fought with spirit, surrounded by his 
body-guard. His sword was bloody ; his 
bearing bold and warlike ; and he smiled 
when old Torquil, folding him in his 
arms, loaded him with praises and with 
blessings. 

“The two chiefs, after allowing their 
followers to breathe for the space of about 
ten minutes, again drew up in thcir files, 
diminished by nearly one-third of their 
original number. They now chose their 
ground nearer to the river than that on 
which they had formerly encountered, 
which was encumbered with the wounded 
and the slain.. Some of the former were 
observed, from time to time, to raise 
themselves to gain a glimpse of the field, 
and sink back, most of them to die from 
the effusion of blood which poured from 
terrific gashes inflicted by the claymore. 

*¢ Harry Smith was easily distinguished 
by his Lowland habit, as well as his 1e- 
maininy on the spot where they had first 
encountered, where he stood, leaning on 
his sword beside a corpse, whose bonneted 
head, carried to ten yards distance from 
the body by the force of the blow which 
had swept it off, exhibited the oak-leaf, 
the appropriate ornament of the body- 
guard of Eachin Maclan. Since he slew 
this man, Henry had not struck a blow, 
but had contented himself with warding 
off many that were dealt at himself, and 
some that were aimed at the chief. Mac- 
Gillie Chattanach became alarmed, when, 
having given the signal that his men 
should again draw together, he observed 
that his powerful recruit remained at a 
distance from the ranks, and showed lit- 
tle disposition to join them. 

‘s What ails thee, man?” said the 
chief. ‘* Can so strong a body have a 
mean and cowardly spirit? Come, and 
make in to the combat.” 

‘© You as good as called me hireling 
but now,” replied Henry —* If I am 
such,” pointing to the headless corpse, 
“© I have done enough for my day’s 
wage.” 

“ He that serves me without counting 
his hours,” replied the chief, ‘* 1 reward 
him without reckoning wages.” 

* Then,” said the Smith, “ I fight as 
a volunteer, and in the post which best 
likes me.” 
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‘+ All that is at your own discretion,” 
replied Mac-Gillie C who saw 
the prudence of humoring an auxiliary 
of such promise. 

* It is enough,” said Henry, and 
shouldering his heavy weapon, he joined 
the rest of the combatants with alacrity, 
and placed himself opposite to the chief 
of the Clan Quhele. 

‘¢ It was then, for the first time, that 
Eachin showed some uncertainty. He 
had long looked up to Henry as the best 
combatant which Perth and its neigh. 
bourhood could bring into the lists. His 
hatred te him as a rival was mingled with 
recollection of the ease with which he had 
once, though unarmed, foiled his own 
sudden and desperate attack; and when 
he beheld him with his eyes fixed in his 
direction, the dripping sword in his hand, 
and obviously meditating an attack on 
him individually, his courage fell, and he 
gave symptoms of wavering, which did 
Lot escape his foster-father. 

“It was lucky for Eachin that Torquil 
was incapable, from the formation of his 
own temper, and that of those with whom 
he had lived, to conceive the idea of one 
of his own tribe, much less of his chief 
and foster-son, being deficient in animal 
courage. Could he have imagined this, 
his grief and rage might have driven him 
to the fierce extremity of taking Eachin’s 
life, to save him from staining his ho- 
nour. But his mind rejected the idea 
that his dault was a personal coward, as 
something which was monstrous and un- 
natural. That he was under the influ- 
ence of enchantment, was a solution 
which superstition had suggested, and he 
now anxiously, but in a whisper, de- 
mand of Hector, ** Does the spell now 
darken thy spirit, Eachin ?” 

‘© Yes, wretch that I am,” answered 
the unhappy youth; “+ and yonder stands 
the fell enchanter !” 
~ © What!” exclaimed Torquil, ‘¢ and 
you wear harness of his making ?—Nor- 
man, miserable boy, why brought you 
that accursed mail ?” 

“If my arrow has flown astray, I can 
but shoot my life after it,” answered Nor- 
man-nan-Ord. ‘ Stand firm ;—you shall 
see me break the spell.” 

“ Yes, stand firm,” said Torquil. 
“« He may be a fell enchanter ; but my 
own ear has heard, and my own tongue 
has told, that Eachin shail leave the bat- 
tle whole, free, and unwounded—let us 
see the Saxon wizard who car gainsay 
that. He may be a strong man, but the 
fair forest of the oak shall fall, stock and 
bough, ere he lay a finger on my Dault. 
Ring around him, my sons,—Bas air son 
Eachin !” te 
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+ The sons of Torquil shouted back the 
words, which signify, ‘“* Death for Hec- 
tor.” 

Encouraged by their devotion, Eachin 
renewed his spirit, and called boldly to 
the minstrels of his clan, * Seid suas,” 
that is, Strike up. 

“ The wild pibroch again sounded the 
onset ; but the two parties approached 
each other more slowly than at first, as 

* men who knew and respected each other’s 
valour. Henry Wynd, in his impatience 
to begin the contest, advanced before the 
Clan Chattan, and signed to Eachin to 
come on. Norman, however, sprang for- 
ward to cover his foster-brother, and there 
was a general, though momentary pause, 
as if both parties were willing to obtain 
an omen of the fate of the day, from the 
event of this duel. The Highlander ad- 
vanced, with his large sword uplifted, as 
in act to strike; but just as he came 
within sword’s length, he dropt the long 
and cumbrous weapor, leapt lightly over 
the Smith’s sword, as he fetched a cut at 
him, drew his dagger, and being thus 
within Henry’s guard, struck him with 
the weapon (his own gift) on the side of 
the throat, directing the blow downwards 
into the chest, and calling aloud, at the 
same time, * You taught me the stab !” 

* But Henry Wynd wore his own 
good hauberk, doubly defended with a 
lining of tempered steel. Had he been 
less surely armed, his combats had been 
ended for ever. Even as it was, he was 
slightly wounded. 

*¢ Fool !” he replied, striking Norman 
a blow with the pommel of his long 
sword, which made him stagger back- 
wards, ‘* you were taught the thrust, but 
not the parry; and fetching a blow at his 
antagonist, which cleft his skull through 
the steel-cap, he strode over the lifeless 
body to engage the young chief, who now 
stood open before him. 

*¢ But the sonorous voice of Torquil 
thundered out, ** Far ei/ air son Eachin!” 
(Another for Hector!) and the two bre- 
thren who flanked their chief on each 
side, thrust forward upon Henry, and, 
striking both at once, compelled him to 
keep the defensive. 

* Forward, race of the Tiger Cat !” 
cried Mac-Gillie Chattanach ; ** save the 
brave Saxon! Let these kites feel your 
talons !” 

“ Already much wounded, the chief 
dragged himself up to the Smith’s as- 
sistance, and cut down one of the Leich- 
tach, by whom he was assailed. Henrv’s 
own good sword rid him of the other. 

“ Reist air son Kachin!” (Again for 
Hector) shouted the faithful foster-father. 

* Bas air son Eachin!” (Death for 
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Hector,) answered two more of his devoted 
sons, and opnosed themselves to the fury 
of the Smith and those who had come to 
his aid ; while Eachin, moving towards 
the left wing of the battle, sought less 
formidable adversaries, and again, by 
some show of valour, revived the sinking 
hopes of his followers. The two children 
of the Oak, who had covered this move- 
ment, shared the fate of their brethren ; 
for the cry of the Clan Chattan Chief had 
drawn to that part of the field some of 
his bravest warriors.. The sons of Torquil 
did not fall unavenged, but left dreadful 
marks of their swords on the persons of 
the dead and living. But the necessity 
of keeping their most distinguished sol- 
diers around the person of their Chief told 
to disadvantage on the general event of 
the combat; and so few were now the 
number who remained fighting, that it 
waseasy to see that the Clan Chattan had 
fifteen of their number left, though most 
of them wounded ; and that of the Clan 
Quhele, only about ten remained, of whom 
there were four of the Chief’s body-guard, 
including Torquil himself. 

* They fought and struggled on, how. 
ever, and as their strength decayed, their 
fury seemed to increase. Henry Wynd, 
now wounded in many places, was still 
bent on breaking through, or exterminat- 
ing, the band of bold hearts who conti- 
nued to fight around the object of his 
animosity. But still the father’s shout 
of, ** Another for Hector!” was cheer- 
fully answered by the fatal countersign, 
** Death for Hector!” and though the 
Clan Quhele were now outnumbered, the 
combat seemed still dubious. It was 
bodily lassitude aione that again com. 
pelled them to another pause. 

*¢ The Clan Chattan were then observed 
to be twelve in number, but two or three 
were scarce able to stand without leaning 
on their swords. Five were left of the 
Clan Quhele ; ‘Torquil and his youngest 
son were of the number, both slightly 
wounded. LEachin alone had, from the 
vigilance used to intercept all blows level- 
led against his person, escaped without 
injury. The rage of both parties had 
sunk, through exhaustion, into sullen 
desperation. They walked staggering, as 
if in their sleep, through the carcasses of 
the stain, and gazed on them, as if again 
to animate their hatred towards their sur- 
viving enemies, by viewing the friends 
they had lost. 

‘* The multitude soon after beheld the 
survivors of the desperate conflict draw- 
ing together to renew the exterminating 
feud on the banks of the river, as the spot 
least slippery with blood, and jess encum- 
bered with the bodies of the slain. 
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“ For God’s sake—for the sake of the 
mercy which we daily pray for,” said the 
kind-hearted old king, to the Duke of 
Albany, “ let this be ended! Wherefore 
should these wretched rags and remnants 
of humanity be suffered to complete their 
butchery ?— Surely they will now be 
ruled, and accept of peace on moderate 
terms ?” 

** Compose yourself, my liege,” said 
his brother. ‘‘ These men are the pest 
of the lowlands. Both Chiefs are still 
living—if they go back unarmed, the 
whole day’s work is castaway. Remem- 
ber your promise to the council, that you 
would not cry hold.” 

* You compel me to a great crime, 
Albany, both as a king, who should pro- 
tect his subjects, and as a Christian man, 
who respects the brother of his faith.” 

“ You judge wrong, my lord,” said 
the Dukes; “these are not loving sub- 
jects, but disobedient rebels, as my Lord 
of Crawford can bear witness; and they 
are stilt less Christian men, for the Prior 
of the Dominicans will vouch for me, 
that they are more than half heathen.” 

‘ The king sighed deeply. ** You must 
work your pleasure, and are too wise for 
me to contend with. I can but turn 
away, and shut my eyes from the sights 
and sounds of a carnage which make me 
sicken. But well I know that God will 
punish me even for witnessing this waste 
of human life.” 

*¢Sound trumpets,” said Albany ; “their 
wounds will stiffen if they dally longer.” 

“ While this was passing, Torquil was 
embracing and encouraging his young 
chief. 

“ Resist the witchcraft but a few mi- 
nutes longer! Be of good cheer—you 
will come off without either scar or scratch, 
wem or wound. Be of good cheer !” 

*¢ How can I be of geod cheer,” said 
Eachin, ‘* while my brave kinsmen have 
one by one died at my feet ?—died all for 
me, who could never deserve the least of 
their kindness !” 

* And for what were they born, save 
to die for their chief?” said Torquil, 
composedly. ‘ Why lament that the 
atrow returns not to the quiver, providing 
it hit the mark ? Cheer up yet. Here 
are Tormot and I but little hurt, while 
the wild cats drag themselves throu;h the 
plain as if they were half throitled by the 
terriers—Yet one brave stand, and the 
day shall be your own, though it may 
well be that you alone remain alive.— 
Minstrels, sound the gathering !” 

* The pipers on both sides blew their 
charge, and the combatants again mingled 
in battle, not indeed with the same strength, 
but with unabated inveteracy. They 
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were joined by those whose duty it was 
to have remained neuter, but who now 
found themselves unable to do so. The 
two old champions who bore the standards 
had gradually advanced from the extre- 
mity of the lists, and now approached 
close to the immediate scene of action. 
When they beheld the carnage more 
nearly, they were mutually impelled by 
the desire to revenge their brethren, or 
not to survivethem. They attacked each 
other furiously with the lances to which 
the standards were attached, closed after 
exchanging several deadly thrusts, then 
grappled in close strife, still holding their 
banners, until at length, in the eagerness 
of their conflict, they fell together into 
the Tay, and were found drowned after 
the combat, closely locked in each other's 
arms. The tury of battle, the frenzy of 
rage and despair, infected next the min- 
strels. The two pipers, who, during the 
contlict, had done their utmost to keep 
up the spirits of their brethren, now saw 
the dispute well nigh terminated for want 
of men to support it. They threw down 
their instruments, rushed desperately upon 
each other with their daggers, and each 
being more intent on dispatching his op- 
ponent than in defending himself, the 
piper of Clan Quhele was almost instantly 
slain, and he of Clan Chattan mortally 
wounded. ‘The last, nevertheless, again 
grasped his instrument, and the pibroch 
of the clan yet poured its expiring notes 
over the Clan Chattan, while the dying 
minstrel had breath to inspire it. ‘the 
instrument which he used, or at least that 
part of it called the chanter, is preserved 
in the family of a Highland chief to this 
day, and is much honoured under the 
name of the Federan Dhu, or Black 
Chanter.* 

‘* Meanwhile, in the final charge, young 
Tormot, devoted, like his brethren, by 
his father Torquil to the protection of his 
chief, had been mortally wounded by the 
unsparing sword of the Smith. The 
other two remaining of the Clan Quhele 
had also fallen, and Torquil, with his 
foster-son, and the wounded Tormot, 
forced to retreat before eight or ten of the 
Clan Chattan, made a stand on the bank 
of the river, while their enemies were 
making such exertions as their wounds 

* The present Clunie MacPherson, chief of his 
clan, is iu possession of this ancie..t tropby of 
their presence at the North B.ch. Another ac- 
count of it is given by a tradition, which says, 
that an wérial minstrel appeared over the heads 
of the Cian Chattan, aud having played some 
wild strains, let the instrument drop from his 
hand. Being mede of glass. it was broken by 
the fall, excepting only the chanter, which, as 
usual, was of liguum vite. The MacPherson 
piper secured this enchanted pipe, and the pos- 


session of it is still considered as ensuring the 
prosperity of the clan. 
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would permit to come up with them. 
Torquil had just reached the spot where 
he had resolved to make the stand, when 
the youth Tormot dropped and expired. 
His death diew from his father the first 
and only sigh which he had breathed 
throughout the eventful day. 

‘© My son Tormot!” he said, * my 
youngest and dearest! But if I save 
Hector, I save all. Now, my darling 
Dault, I have done for thee all that man 
may, excepting the last. Let me undo 
the clasps of that ill-omened armour, and 
do thou put on that of Tormet ; it is light, 
and will fit thee well. While you do so, 
I will rush on these crippled men, and 
make wiuat play with them Ican. I trust 
I shall have but little to do, for they are 
following each other like disabled steers. 
At least, darling of my soul, if I am un- 
able to save thee, 2 can show thee how a 
man should die.” 

“ While Torquil thusspoke, he unloosed 
the clasps of the young chief’s hauberk, 
in the simple belief that he could thus 
break the meshes which fear and necro- 
mancy had twined about his heart. 

“¢ My father, my father, my more than 
parent!” said the unhappy Eachin— 
*¢ Stay with me !—with you by my side, 
I feel I can fight to the last.” 

It is impossible,” said Torquil. ‘ I 
will stop them coming up, while you put 
on the hauberk. God eternally bless 
thee, beloved of my soul.” 

‘¢ And then, brandishing his sword, Tor- 
quil of the Oak rushed forward with the 
same fatal war-cry, which had so often 
sounded over that bloody field, Bus air 
son Eachin !—The words rung three times 
in a voice of thunder; and each time that 
he cried his war-shout, he struck down 
one of the Clan Chattan, as he met them 
successively straggling towards him— 
‘¢ Brave battle, hawk—well flown, fal- 
con!” exclaimed the multitude, as they 
witnessed exertions which seemed, even 
at this last hour, to threaten a change of 
the fortunes of the day. Suddenly these 
cries were hushed into silence, and suc- 
ceeded by a clashing of swords so dreadful, 
as if the whole conflict had re-commenced 
in the persons of Henry Wynd and Torquil 
of the Oak. They cut, foined, hewed 
and thrust, as if they had drawn their 
blades for the first time that day ; and 
their inveteracy was mutual, for ‘Torquil 
recognised the foul wizard, who, as he 
supposed, had cast a spell over his child ; 
and Henry saw before him the giant, who 
during the whole conflict had interrupted 
the purpose for which alone he had joined 
the combatants. They fought with an 
equality which, perhaps, would not have 
existed, had not Henry, more wounded 
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than his antagonist, been somewhat de- 
prived of his usual agility. 

Meanwhile Eachin, finding himself 
alone, after a disorderly and vain attempt 
to put on his foster-brother’s harness, 
became animated by an emotion of shame 
and despair, and hurried forward to sup- 
port his foster-father in the terrible strug- 
gle, ere some other of the Clan Chattan 
should come up. When he was within 
five yards, and sternly determined to take 
his share in the death-fight, his foster. 
father fell, cleft from the collar-bone 
well nigh to the heart, and murmuring 
with his last breath, Bas iar son Eachin ! 
The unfortunate youth saw the fall of 
his last friend, and at the same moment 
beheld the deadly enemy who had hunted 
him through the whole field standing 
within sword’s point of him, and brandiah- 
ing the huge weapon which had hewed its 
way to his life through so many obstacles. 
Perhaps this was enough to bring his 
constitutional timidity to its highest point ; 
or perhaps he recollected at the same mo- 
ment that he was without defensive ar- 
—— and that a line of enemies, halting 
indeed and crippled, but eager for reve! 
and blood, wae closely sgumealing, “te 
is enough to say, that his heart sickened, 
his eyes darkened, his ears tingled, his 
brain turned giddy—all other consider. 
ations were lost in the apprehension of 
instant death; and drawing one ineffectual 
blow at the Smith, he avoided that which 
was aimed at him in return, by bounding 
backward ; and ere the former could re- 
cover his weapon, Eachin had plunged 
into the stream. A roar of contumely 
pursued him as he swam across the river, 
although, perhaps, not a dozen of those 
who joined in it would have behaved 
otherwise in the like circumstances.—- 
Henry looked after the fugitive in silence 
and surprise, but could not speculate on 
the consequences of his flight, on account 
of the faintness which seemed to over- 
power him as soon as the animation of 
the contest had subsided. He sat down 
on the grassy bank, and endeavoured to 
stanch such of his wounds as were pour- 
ing fastest. 

‘“* The victors had the general meed of 
gtatulation. The Duke of Albany and 
others went down to survey the field; and 
Henry Wynd was honoured with particu. 
lar notice. 

“ Thus ended this celebrated conflict. 
Of sixty-four brave men (the minstrels 
and standard bearers included), seven 
alone survived, who were conveyed from 
the field in litters, in a case little different 
from the dead and dying around them, 
and mingled with them in the sad pro- 
cession which carried them from the scene 
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of their strife. Eachin alone had left it 
void of wounds, and void of honour. Not 
a man of the Clan Quhele survived the 
bloody combat, except the fugitive chief.” 

The fate of Rothsay is next made 
known to the king, and then follows a 
melancholy scene of royal suffering and 
lamentation. 

The Fair Maid of Perth, and the 
minstrel, had been placed under the pro- 
tection of the widowed Duchess of Roth- 
say, in a religious house on the banks of 
the Tay. Here, on the day of the con- 
flict, they were surprised by the sudden 
appearance of Eachin, who had fled 
thither from the field, a distance of about 
six miles. After giving vent to a fit of 
frenzy, the unhappy youth sprung from 
the parapet, and plunged down the preci- 
pice into the raging cataract beneath. The 
river was swollen, and his remains were 
never seen. 

Wecan only add, that ‘* Henry and Ca- 
tharine were married within four months 
after the battle of North Inch, and never 
did the corporations of the glovers and 
hammermen trip their sword-dance so 
featly, as at the wedding of the boldest 
burgess and brightest maiden of Perth.” 





MUSICAL NOTES. 
(“ A musIcat professor” has just pub- 
lished a volume of piquances and plea- 
santries, entitled “* A Kamble among the 
Musicians of Germany.” It is indeed a 
delighful little volume of gay, anecdoti- 
cal reading, and of such pleasant stories 
as we have heard musicians relate after 
dinner or supper, or when the effects of 
good cheer united with the fascinating 
recollections of bygone “* mirth, that after 
no repenting draws.”” Neither has it the 
crying evil of continental anecdote-books, 
in twice or thrice told tales; but the 
narrative style is so lively and amusing 
that it glides on till ** the end’? becomes 
unsightly, and you are ungrateful to the 
writer for not extending his book, if not 
his journey. This is saying much in 
these days of rivulet pages and broad 
margins ; but there is such good humour 
in the “musical” book itself that we 
know not how to repay the writer for the 
pleasure we have derived from its perusal. 
However, for the present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts, lest 
our gratitude should be unacceptable to 
the publishers.) 
ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 

TuE last musical service which took place 
during my stay in Antwerp, was perform- 
ed in the cathedral at night; it was de- 
lightful to stand at the extremity of the 
nave, and through the long vista of arches, 


enveloped in thick darkness, to see the 
blaze of torch-light thrown on the high 
altar, the gorgeous robes of the priests, 
the swinging of silver censers which 
warm the air and embalm the pictures in 
their fragrance and aroma ; above all, to 
hear Gregorian phrases softened and mel- 
lowed by distance, the effect of the whole 
was 60 overpowering as easily to make 
one credit those tales of overwrought 
fancy, where people have suddenly imag- 
ined themselves sublimed, deified, ecsta- 
tic. It is a pity that women’s voices are 
not enlisted in the service of the mass at 
Antwerp ; these kind of soprani are much 
better adapted than boys for the sort of 
expression which modern catholic music 
requires, especially in the refined solos of 
Mozart and Haydn ; the charm of pathos 
and simplicity which belong to the latter 
class of performers is here thrown away ; 
and though the passages may be correct 
as to the text, they ill assort with the 
childish pipers that give them utterance. 

In England it is difficult for a music 
lover to pass a cathedral in which the or- 
gan is sounding, without stepping in for 
the sake of the plagal cadence, a piece of 
simple grandeur, which will always, while 
our nature remains, affect powerfully ; 
but in Antwerp there is not only this at- 
traction, but also the most inventive and 
florid compositions ; and though the per- 
formance is a little rough, and the atten- 
tion much interrupted by the scuffling on 
the pavernent of the cathedral, yet the 
matter is frequent, and is accomplished 
out of pure love, and not as a job to be 
dispatched. 

The music here costs nothing, and it 
is heartily to be wished that not only the 
cheapness, but the modesty of the per- 
formance, were paralleled with us. The 
cantor informed me, that though their li- 
brary contains the works of the great 
masters of Germany and Italy, they do 
not wish to hack their Haydn and Mozart 
by too frequent repetition, but reserve 
them for holidays and extraordinary feasts. 


SUNDAY AT DARMSTADT. 


IT was, as une of our revered monarchs 
used to say, when complimenting his 
chaplain, a very good, short sermon; 
and the congregation flocked out of the 
palace chapel to help digest their theolo- 
gical repast with some of the prettiest 
airs in Rossini’s Barbiere di Seviglia, 
layed by the military band on parade. 
hen the Sunday is fine, the half hour 
between the conclusion of church service 
and the beginning of cinner may be spent 
very cheerfully at Darmstadt ; the air re- 
sounds with waltz tunes, the ladies are 
(actually) dressed for the opera in the 
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evening, the soldiers stand in columns, 
while the officers as usual restrain their 
exuberant chargers, and (to use Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney’s expression) “* now careering 
it, and how caricoling it,” cause an awful 
devastation of heart among the fair spec- 
tators. The scene of this Sunday exhi- 
bition is on the great square opposite the 
Exercise Haus, an arsenal, or rather 
brazen harem, where the grand duke 
keeps his cannon, with as much horror of 
a stranger’s peeping in upon them, as a 
Turk would show if his favourite women 
were in jeopardy. 

On the performarce of Euryanthe. for 
the payment of about thirteen pence 
English I took my place in the pit. 
Think, gentle reader, of enjoying an 
opera, played and sung by the best artists, 
for that sum. The interior of the house 
is roomy, and handsomely decorated ; the 
band is the largest of Germany; the 
royal box is placed exactly in front of the 
Stage, and the signs from it are most 
rigorously attended to during the whole 
performance. 

At Munich each seat in the pit of the 
opera may be locked up until it suits the 
proprietor of the evening to occupy it. 
The military and the students are privi- 
leged to a cheaper entrance of the house 
than other persons. 


ITINERANT MUSICIANS. 


THE itinerant musicians in Germany, 
who go about the country in small bands, 
like wandering troubadours, are a class so 
clever and eminent in their way as to 
deserve notice. For a few florins these 
poor fellows will amuse you with such an 
exhibition of tone and skill as would set 
up an English artist of the first water. 
They are a set of poor but merry compa- 
nions, with as little discord in their social 
intercourse as disturbs the harmony of 
their instruments; happy in spite of 
thread-bare coats, and sunburnt, weather- 
beaten faces, but with a gentilitv of mind 
(owing to their acquaintance with music) 
much superior to other people of their 
caste. 

The peasantry of Bavaria are extremely 
gay and enjoying ; in the whole territory 
I have not met with a single beggar, or 
any one who did not look well fed and 
clothed. 

WEBER. 
WEBER’s Freischiitz was produced du- 
ring my stay, a circumstance which 
pleased me extremely, because I wished 
to remark the difference between our own 
adaptation and the original. The trans- 
position of situation in the music, and 
(in some parts) its alteration for cur own 
theatres, is not favourable to Weber. 
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Much beautiful concerted music is omit- 
ted among us, particularly the last finale, 
which, with its imitations and fugued 
passages, is extremely good. The Ger- 
man singers are now so familiar with the 
opera, that the chorusses go with a jovi« 
ality and spirit beyond all imagination, 
for their parts have not the appeazance of 
having been studied, and in a romantic 
opera it is essentially necessary that the 
music should flow as it were sponta- 
neously from the mouths of the singers, 
leaving them to get into the thick of the 
scene with untaxed memories. The in- 
cantation scene is not managed with that 
fine accumulation of horror that it is in 
London ; all intercourse with the fiend 
takes place in the decayed and hollow 
trunk of atree. The devil is not allowed 
to appear on the Austrian stage. 


BEETHOVEN'S GRAVE. 


As Beethoven was, at my visit, no longer 
to be found ‘in the body,” I resolved 
to make a pilgrimage to his tomb; and 
the reader will pardon me for lingeri 
over the grave of this great man wit 
some of those tender yearnings of spirit 
which * Old Mortality” felt for his 
friends, and which all should feel for 
those who have given them great plea- 
sure. Beethoven resided in one of a row 
of tall white houses overlooking the city 
walls, on the road to Wihringe, the pret- 
tiest outlet of Vienna. In the cemetery 
of this quiet little village, in a corner 
against a low wall, from whence an infi- 
nite deal of country may be seen, he re- 
poses close to the nephew of an English 
ambassador, who was suddenly killed up- 
on the Prater by falling from his fright- 
ened horse. This is the history of his 
neighbour’s end. And here, among rus- 
tic chapels, wooden crucifixes, mounds 
of earth with flowers growing on them— 
such are the simple memorials — one 
might become ‘half in love with ease- 
ful death.” The place itself might have 
been, in Beethoven’s lifetime, his study, 
for it was in the green lap of nature, and 
among the old trees, that the composer 
wove his fancies, and not by the flicker- 
ing of a night-lamp. A monument is 
preparing for Beethoven, and a huge un- 
marked stone covers the spot of his inter- 
mert until that shall be ready. The 
Germans have a very pretty appellation 
for Beethoven; they call him “ Ton- 
dichter” (the poet of sounds), instead of 
the ordinary name “ Tonkiinstler,” (the 
scientific musician). 


GERMAN TRAGEDY. 
Iw theatrical representations, the Ger- 
mans are famous for domestic tragedy ; 
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they will sit mutely absorbed in the most 
heartbreaking family catastrophe, and 
take a pleasure in that painful fidelity of 
acting, which to my melancholy northern 
blood is almost insupportable. During 
a feast of this sort the other night, when 
the whole house was still as a stone, and 
all were most luxuriously desponding, a 
lady near me, at a critical moment gave 
one loud and solitary sneeze, which was 
irresistible ; the audience simultaneously 
tittered, but it put a more cheerful aspect 
on life, and reconciled us to the vicissi- 
tudes of things. 


MORNING CONCERTS. 

From the balcony of the ancient Stadt- 
Haus in Leipsic the inhabitants are re- 
galed three mornings in a week with an 
instrumental concert, which is played by 
the town musicians purely for the amuse- 
ment of the citizens. Perhaps the ma- 
gistrates who instituted this regulation 
were influenced by Shakspeare’s idea, 
that the love of music keeps people 
honest ; at all events it is pleasant to 
tind such a sauce sweetening the dry 
counting-house negotiations, the agree- 
ments, contracts, and acceptances which 
occupy the time of this mercantile city. 
We may read of certain merchant sailors 
in the olden time, who when they, in the 
course of a voyage, came upon a green 
island, insisted upon quitting their ship 
and spending a day in dancing and ca- 
rousing ; these people could no more pos- 
sess our notions of discipline. than Ger- 
man merchants be naturally imbued with 
the love of money-getting. | If the En- 
glish could but once get rid of a few of 
their prejudices about the necessity of 
attending to business, I should not des- 
pair of their adopting the same plan ; 
for it is from no distaste to music, nor 
yet want of performers, that glees are 
not sung on the Stock Exchange and 
quvartetts played at Lloyd’s Coffee-house ; 
and i believe that among many, scores 
and shifting are nearly as much the to- 
pics of discussion as prices and insur- 
ance. 

The echo of the first blast of instru- 
ments from the flag-stone pavement across 
the wide market-place soon brings to- 
gether a musical crowd for half an hour’s 
enjoyment. The music, after a full 
overture or two, always concludes with a 
simple chorale, which, softly breathed 
from four trombones, produces one of the 
most delicate combinations I ever heard ; 
and though a great part of the audience 
vanishes at its commencement,” it * fit 
audience finds, though few.” 





NINEVEH AT SUNSET. 


On Niveveh's proud towers the sinking sur 
Ih —- splendour looks, nor through the 
a 


ear 

Like glory doth behold. In golden light 
Magnificent the mighty city stands, 

Empress of natiuns—nor her coming doom 
Aught feareth,—nor the voice of prophet old 
Kememb’reth,—nor of her iniquities 

Repenteth her,—nor the avenging hand 

Of Heaven iucens’d doth dread ;—but, with ber 


pomp 

Made dranken, and the glory of her might, 
Her head in pride exalteth, and to fate, 
As vo a bridai or a dance doth pass. 


The flaming orb descends: his light is quenched: 
The golden splendours from the walis are fled. , 
Even so thy glories, mighty Nineveh ! 

Shall darken, and impenetrable night, 

On which no morn must rise, envelope thee! 


But joyous is the stirring city now:\_ - 
The moon is clear,—the stars are coming forth,— 
The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Retired 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sitsat the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling, 
Aud on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem bossed that, high on jaspar steps upraised, 
Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 
ae flashing round. In woman's 
gar’ 
The seusual king is clad. and with him sit 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. Tney sing, 
And roll tue wanton eye, and laugh, and sigh, 
And feed his ear with honeyed flatteries, i 
And laud him as a god. All rarest flowers, 
Bright-hued and fragrant, iu the brilliant light 
Bloom as in hine: like'a in stream 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, ‘ 
With dream-like murmuring melodious, 
In diamond showers a crystai fountain falls. 
All fruits delicious, ana of every clime, 
Beauteous to sight, and odoriferous, 
Invite the taste; and wines of sunny light, 
Rose-hued, or golden, for the feasting gods 
Fit nectar: sylpb-like girls, and blooming boys, 
Flower.crown’d, and in apparel bright a8 spring, 
Attend upon their bidding: at the sign, 
rom bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes, 
Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 
Woman's mellifluous voice. What pampered 
sense, ' 
Of luxury most rare and rich, can ask, 
Or thought conceive, is there. 
* . . *s 





s 


Through all the city sounds the voice of joy, 
And tipsy merriment. On the spacious walls, 
That, like huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in, ’ 
Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro: 
Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze, 
Crimson and azure, purple, green, and guid: 
Laugh, jest, and passivg whisper are heard there; 
Timbrel, and lute, and dulcimer, and song ; 
And many feet that tread the dance are seen, 
Aad arms upflung, and swaying heads plame- 
crowned. 

So is that city steeped in revelry. 

Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. 





Notices of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
and of Mr. Lane’s Great Picture of the Vision 
of Joseph, in our next. Wethope the “ Maid of 
Perth” will be entertained as a Fair apologist 
for their delay. . . 
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